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is not utterly ridiculous. Perhaps Buy Bias is no 
more of a Jekyll-Hyde than Victor Hugo was. 
At all events, the analysis is conducted with ex- 
actness and sympathy, and constitutes a warning 
against hasty impressionism. 

By the very terms of his preface, we must not 
look to Professor Bruner for much psychological 
or historical criticism. But his work will steady 
and assist any student who takes his ideas chiefly, 
say, from Brunetiere. Indirectly it throws con- 
siderable light upon Hugo and France. When 
half a nation is melodramatic, a great melodrama- 
tist finds a sympathetic audience, and can rouse 
them with pictures of other times for which it has 
deep and unsuspected affinities. Incongruous as 
are the characteristics of Hernani, the situations 
are not more stagey than the facts of Spanish 
chivalry. And it is pleasant to see Professor 
Moulton bringing this out in his admirably writ- 
ten introduction. After tracing the main course 
of Greek Drama through mediawalism to its diver- 
gence in France and England, and showing Hugo's 
own division of instinct between situation and 
character, he says : "It seems to me a somewhat 
perverse criticism that turns from dramatic devel- 
opment like this to inquire curiously into the exact 
degree of probability in the combination of ele- 
ments imagined as basis of character. ' ' Professor 
Moulton has sometimes been suspected of despising 
historical criticism. In his well-known insistance 
on knowing " all the details of the play," he has 
sometimes been accused of thinking those details 
as interesting to one generation as to another. It 
is quite clear that he does not, in any such absurd 
sense, regard every masterpiece sub specie ceterni- 
tatis. Science works with the category of time, 
and all that Professor Moulton insists on is know- 
ing the facts before constructing a theory. 

Professor Bruner makes free use of Shakespere 
for illustrative purposes. His use of Hamlet, in- 
deed, is perhaps too free, since he seems to accept 
merely the conventional interpretation of the 
prince. This interpretation, however, would ap- 
pear to be permanently qualified by such studies 
as that of Professor Charlton Lewis. 

It may be in place to suggest that Professor 
Bruner should translate the nine plays, and that 
some publisher should bring them out in a cheap 
uniform series. The appeal of such studies would 



be greatly widened if this important section of 
French literature were easily available in trans- 
lation. 

E. H. Lewis. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 



Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien, edited with introduc- 
tion, vocabulary and notes by A. W. Span- 
hoofd, Director of German in the High 
Schools of Washington, D. G Boston : D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1906. 

The presentation of every story of this character 
is to be welcomed by the teacher of German. The 
genuinely German sentiment, the delicate humor, 
the steady progress of the story to a natural and 
charming conclusion, are all points which make 
for interest on the part of the student and to a 
certain extent, help the text to read itself. From 
a pedagogical point of view, the story is valuable 
for the great amount of every-day German it con- 
tains. Indeed, there are so many idiomatic ex- 
pressions in it that they can hardly all be mastered 
by an elementary class. 

It is to be regretted that the present edition has 
been done so carelessly that the teacher has con- 
tinually to check up the notes and the pupils 
complain constantly of omitted words in the 
vocabulary. The name of Dr. Spanhoofd upon 
a title-page should be a guarantee against slip- 
hod work of this kind. The following have 
been noted. 1) Omissions in vocabulary : demge- 
mdss, Geschehene, dick, Haken, unbesorgt, auf- 
setzen, Stock, plotelieh, ergeben, Meerschwein in 
the sense of 'porpoise,' to explain the joke on 
pages 32 and 33 ; 2) careless errors : the word 
verwunden is referred back to uberwinden, which 
is not given at all. The only hint as to the 
meaning of Herumstreifen is to be found under 
umherstreifen. Reihe is given as meaning 'turn,' 
when the meaning (p. 26) is 'series.' Several 
times the spelling in the vocabulary differs from 
that of the text ; e. g., Spezies and Species, tod- 
Uch, totlich. Misprints are few. There is a 
dropt e in the word Wagentur in the vocabulary 
and in one or two places the plates have become 
worn. The spelling does not conform to the latest 
orthography. 
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Some of the notes need revision. Page 2, note 
1 : maushahl geschoren. " Reference is made to 
a mouse as having very short hair ; thus, maus- 
hahl, as bald as a mouse." This is obviously 
wrong. The reference is to the hairless tail of 
the mouse, which like all rodents, has a bald tail. 
It might also refer to the condition of the young 
mice at time of birth. There is no note on the 
difficult passage on page 26 beginning, "Eine 
ganze Reihe von .... Aufmerksamkeiten .... 
schlangen sich . . . ." Here it should be shown 
that the Reihe is singular, the verb is plural, due 
to the influence of the plural Aufmerksamkeiten. 
This same error of attraction often occurs in collo- 
quial English. The passage as it stands without 
a note causes needless difficulty even to a good 
student. 

It is axiomatic that a text for elementary pupils 
should be as free from error as human ingenuity 
can make it. At the beginning of the pupil's 
study of a language each unnecessary stumbling- 
block does incalculable harm, and so a text as 
carelessly edited as the present is unsafe to put in 
the hands of beginners. It is too bad that in this 
second imprint of the text these errors have not 
been eliminated, and it is only to be hopt that a 
speedy revision will obviate the mistakes which 
are now found. 



G. H. Danton. 



Stanford University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Note on Spenser's Aechaism and Cicebo. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In his letter to " the most excellent and 
learned both orator and poete, Mayster Gabriell 
Harvey", that busy-body friend of Spenser, whose 
desire to follow the example of his "Author" 
and remain "Immert6" has provided a wide 
field of conjecture in later times as to his identity, 
besides promising to furnish a "glosse" for the 
words in the poems to follow, which are "so 
auncient," "something hard, and of most men 
unused,' desires to justify and warrant Spenser's 



stylistic trick of archaizing. He declares as his 
own belief that "those auncient solemn wordes 
are a great ornament." Casting about for class- 
ical authority for the poet's practice, he lights 
upon Cicero. To quote the ' ' glosser ' ' : 

" For, if my memory faile not, Tullie, in that 
booke wherein he endevoureth to set forth the 
paterne of a perfect Oratour, sayth that ofttimes 
an auncient worde maketh the style seeme grave, 
and as it were reverend. . . . Yet nether every 
where must old words be stuffed in. . . ." 

With this " E. K." seeks to leave the impres- 
sion that Spenser's "immoderate and constant 
archaism" carried the authority of Cicero's ap- 
proval. So far as a single passage in the De 
Oratore, to which he undoubtedly refers, is con- 
cerned, "E. K." has quoted Cicero correctly. 
In Book III, cap. 38, Crassus says : 

" There are three qualities ... in a simple word 
which the orator may employ to illustrate and 
adorn his language ; he may choose either an 
unusual word (inusUatum), or one that is new 
or metaphorical. Unusual words are generally 
of ancient (yetusta) date or fashion, and such as 
have been out of use in daily conversation ; these 
are allowed more freely to poetical licence than 
to ours [oratorical], . . . which if properly intro- 
duced, a speech assumes an air of greater grandeur 
(grandior)." * 

" E. K." has, however, told only half the 
truth in regard to Cicero's attitude towards the 
use of archaic words. With a single reference, 
taken out of its context, he makes Cicero an 
advocate of archaizing. Cicero's interest in ques- 
tions of usage, as is generally known, was slight. 11 
In the De Oratore there is no detailed treatment 
of diction as a quality of style. Cicero dismisses 
this subject as one of easy attainment. Yet where 

translated by J. S. Watson, London, 1855, p. 375. 

'Professor G. L. Hendickson, " De Analogia of Julias 
Caesar," Classical Philology, I, 2, recounts most clearly the 
trend of Cicero's stylistic studies. He says: "Cicero 
speaks almost contemptuously, certainly slightingly, of 
that goal of effort, to the attainment of which the con- 
temporary purists were bending all the efforts of their 
elaborate grammatical and literary studies. Against their 
grammar, with its worship of correctness and purity, he 
arrays the ancient mistress of emotional speech, rhetoric." 



